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ie the prospectus of the VILLAGER, 
already submitted to the public, its 
Editors have briefly declared the objects 
for which that publication has appeared. 
In declaring those objects to be an ame- 
lioration of the social and moral feelings, 
and, as a natural consequence, the cor- 
rection and amendment of the manners 
and the heart, they have assumed as an 
incortrovertible position, that the pro- 
per cultivation of the intellectual powers 
is an obvious, and, the divine influences 
of religion excepted, the most powerful 
means by which that great reformation 
can be advanced. The experience of 
ages supports this assumption. By an 
easy transition from the faculties of the 
mind to the feelings of the heart, the 
improvement of the one has ever been 
rendered subservient to that of the other. 
True it is that licentiousness and profli- 
gacy, have been in some cases the dis- 
graceful accompaniments of learning 
and refinement; and those have every 
where been found, who would, with 
unabashed effrontery exclaim, 


*¢ Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor ;”’ 


who, in defiance of the strongest light, 
and clearest reason, have known the 
right, yet obstinately pursued the wrong. 
Such cases as these, though, like the 
difficulties presented by friction to the 
perfection of the mechanical powers, 
they afford insuperable obstacles to 
every scheme of the moralist or legis- 
lator, have still no other influence upon 
the general principle laid down, than 
— an inference from the exceptions 
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to a rule against the truth and perti- 
nency of the rule itself. 

The certainty and rationality of this 
effect is deducible also from the con- 
struction and harmony of the various 
principles which constitute the human 
mind. Co-operating wheels of the same 
grand spiritual machine, the intellectual 
and moral faculties depend upon, and 
mutually influence each other. The 
will, free and independent in its opera- 
tions, submits itself to the regulations 
of that understanding to which it gives 
impulse and activity: The passions, in 
their excess wild and ungovernable, 
are yoked in their cooler moments, to 
the car of that reason which derives 
from them its motion and efficiency. 
From strengthening this understanding, 
and cultivating this reason, the happiest 
effects then are to be expected—the 
promotion, not only of individual happi- 
ness, usefulness, and honour, but of 
national prosperity and glory. 

That the improvement of the mind is 
a powerful auxiliary in attaining that 
happiness which constitutes ‘‘our being’s 
end, and aim,” the experience of eve 
man will undeniably demonstrate—that 
individual usefulness, as well as indivi- 
dual happiness, is augmented, nay, ne- 
cessarily preceded by a proportional 
cultivation of those internal and un- 
earthly attributes, in which consists 
the true excellence of our nature, the 
universal consent and practice of the 
world aimit—and that the pillar of in- 
dividual fonour must be reared on the 
alone substantial basis of individual ex- 
cellence, isa maxim equally verified in 
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the disgrace of the pretended, and’in 
the glory of the truly great. To the 
acquisition and maintenance of national 
prosperity, and national glory, the cul- 
tivation of letters, and of the arts, has 
ever been found an indispensable preli- 
minary. Vain, and of but short duration 
must be that prosperity which has visited 
a nation where superstition and igno- 
rance, the never failing precursors of 
uppression and misery, stalk darkly and 
unmolested; and faint, even at its me- 
ridian, must be the brightness of that 


nation’s happiness into whose composi- 
tion, the placid, yet invigorating ray of 
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to very stone. To afford amusements 
which inform the mind and improve the 
heart—to enforce duties in which the 
inseparable briar of restraint is en- 
wreathed with the luxuriant rose of 
delight—to hold out rewards which, 
conferred only on merit, present dis- 
tinctions the most honourable for the 
present, and duration the most adaman- 
tine for the future—in these are com- 
bined every variety of allurement which 
invention can devise, or blandishment 
adorn. Inthe proper cultivation of the 


mind, all these powerful influences are 
united and exhibited. In declaring the 


science has not entered. To weave the advancement of this cultivation to be 


imperishable chaplet of national glory, the means by which they would effect 
the ivy of the muses has ever been en- the purposes which have elicited their 


twined with the laurel of victory; and 
while the counsels of the magnanimous 


statesman, and the sword of the trium- 
phant warrior have won a reputation 
for their country, it has ever remained 
for the pencil of the painter, or the pen 
of the poet and historian to catch the 
fleeting form, and stamp it upon the 
admiration of the world, arrayed in 
those mellowed tints which the lapse of 
ages serves but to brighten; or invest- 
ing it with the “ thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn,” to suspend the 
glowing memorial in that ‘* proud tem- 
ple” where the mighty ones of the earth 
have ever delighted to worship, and on 
whose altars the illustrious of every age 
have reposed those pure and splendid 
sacrifices, which alone can obtain the 
high object of their aspirations—a spot- 
less, deathless, priceless fame. 
To prescribe in precepts so plain, that 
‘¢he may read who runneth,” and so 
precise, that the ‘* wayfaring man, 
though a fool, cannot err therein,” is 
certainly the greater part of all that 
human means can effect, towards direct- 
‘ing man in the path of his duty. To 
hold up the profligate in the pillory of 
the press as a 
‘¢ Fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point its slow, unmoving finger at ;”’ 
to weave the scorpion scourge of justice 
with which to ‘‘ whip the rascal naked 
through the world,” exhibit a system 
of retribution which, while it may be 
made proportional to every degrading 
item in the catalogue of folly and vice, 
is calculated, by its severity, to wring 
the black drop of remorse from the 
heart which, uader every other severest 
punishment would have hardened itself 


publication, it may be expected of the 
Editors to declare to what points of this 
advancement their labours will be d> 
rected. 

In entering a field so wide as that 
which the grand expanse of the mind 
presents, it will not be expected that 
the whole will be embraced within the 
limits of any one plan, or attempted 
at any one undertaking. No such 
Herculean enterprise is meant, ** Non 
omnia possumus omnes’’—but though 
each cannot do ail, there are duties 
correspondent to every man’s ability— 
exertions not unattended by useful re- 
sults within the limits of every man’s 
powers. He, who was unable, with 
Hercules, to subdue the terrors of the 
baleful Hydra, and sever his many 
heads; like Iolaus, might stanch with 
burning brand, that prolific current 
which, suffered to flow on, would soon 
supply the separated head. Though few 
might dare to rouse the Nemzan lion 
in his lair—many might assist in cutting 
off those sources of support, deprived 
of which, the monster dies. Similar te 
these are the duties to which our efforts 
are directed. To wield the massive 
weapons of philosophy, were an attempt 
befitting a giant’s strength—we leave 
this task to mightier hands, reserving 
for ourselves the light and graceful 
spear with which not uselessly to sport 
at joust and tournament. To wage of- 
fensive warfare with the innumerable 
enemies of morality were equally pre- 
sumptuous ; 
assay, we should be compelled, with the 
stripliag David, when cumbered with the 
armour of Saul, -to exclaim, “‘ I cannot 
go with these, for I haye not proved 
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and however we might, 
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INTRODUCTORY, 


them: ours be the “ shepherd’s bag”’ 
and ‘* five smooth stones out of the 
brook,’”’—the well nerved “sling”’ of art- 
less boyhood, directed by an arm unseen, 
perchance may reach the forehead of 
| the giant Vice, and stay the impious 
outrages of some blaspheming Philis- 
tine. 

By a judicious combination of the 
pleasant with the profitable, to convey 
instruction with amusement—to strew 
with flowers the rough hill-road of 


science—to elicit the latent spark of 
genius, and cultivate a true and refined 


taste in Literature and the Fine Arts— 


to detect the stratagems, and resist the 
encroachments of vice, while we rear 
on high, the spotless banner of virtue, 


and manfully support its cause; these 
are the ends which we propose. In 
effecting them we do not presume to 
trust merely to our own efforts; on the 
contrary, the mighty masters of philo- 
sophy and morality shall still live by 
their works, in our columns—still exert 
the powerful weapons of persuasion and 
conviction—still, by their lives, and in 
their deaths, display the mightier in- 
fluence of example. 

The principal part of this paper will 
be devoted to Litérary subjects. We 
conceive, that in our hands, this is the 
most effectual weapon. To enlighten 
and inform a people, is te enable them 
_ to become eminently and efficiently 
* virtuous—in influencing them to become 
' such, not much from a source like this 
can reasonably be expected ; nor while 
in the ministers and services of religion, 
so pure an example, and so powerful 
an influence is presented, need much, 
save by that countenance and encou- 
ragement which every good man will 
cheerfully give to the cause of virtue, 
in any other way be attempted. Still, 
by cultivating a delicate and refined 
taste, we insensibly instil the principles 
of a delicate and refined sensibility ; 
and by presenting to the ‘‘ mind’s eye,” 
objects to which pity cannot refuse its 
tear, nor benevolence its warm and 
active sympathy, the tender feelings 
are cherished, and the whole heart 
softened and ameliorated. Let not the 
inadequacy of the cause to the effect be 
objected. It is related of the Arca- 
dians, that from the most austere and 
savage people of all Greece, they be- 
came, merely by the assiduous culli- 


vation of music, the most humane, gen- 
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tle, and refined ; and that even amid the 
romantic shades of far-famed Arcadia, 
there existed a tribe,* who, neglecting 
the practice of this angelic art, remained 
as distinguished by their barbarism, 
wickedness and cruelty, as were the 
other inhabitants, for their piety, hu- 
manity and hospitality. 

The VitLAceErR will, therefore, chief- 
ly consist of such original essays and 
selections as are calculated by their 
matter or their manner, to awaken that 


attention to literary pursuits which will 
not only amuse and edify the mind, but 


extend its genial influence to the heart. 


With this view a considerable portion 
of each number will be devoted to po- 
etry; and while the Editors will feel it 


at once a pleasure and a pride to catch 
and to blend every scattered touch, 
and glowing tint which may fall from 
the pencil of living and native genius, 
they will be studious to adorn their little 
gallery with those splendid cartoons—- 
those mimitable master-pieces of the 
Raphaels and Guidos of verse, which 
from age to age have beamed their 
bright, unwasting glories on the world. 
A collection like this, while it willdelight 
the connoisseur by recalling to his mind 
the objects of his youthful fancy, will 
interest and instruct the novice by sup- 
plying him for imitation with models 
of unrivalled grace, and colours of un- 
fading brightness. By a regular com- 
munication of Literary Intelligence, 
and an occasional admission of Reviews 
of standard works, the course of mo- 
dern literature will in some measure be 
preserved. The investigations and dis- 
coveries of Philosophy, and the hum- 
bler, but more immediately useful re- 
searches of that Economy which! com- 
prises within its limits the circle of the 
useful and domestic arts, will regularly 
and promptly be noted. Though the 
VILLAGER does not expressly assume 
the character of a moral monitor, the 
hearts of its Editors are deeply inte- 
rested in advancing the interests of vir- 
tue and of man: and while they pledge 
themselves that nothing’ derogatory to 
this high character shall appear in their 
columns, they shall, whenever occa- 
sion admits, be promptly volunteered 
in aiding a cause so glorious. The se- 
lections for the VitLAGceR, and they 





* The Cynetheans. See Polybius, book iv. 
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will constitute an important part of the 
work, will be various, both in style and 
subject. While these continue to be 
rare, genuine, and stamped with the 
undoubted impress of excellence, the 
Editors doubt not that they will be pre- 
ferred to the baser coinage of their own 
mvention. In declaring such to be 
their intention, they are aware that 
they subject themselves to the carpings 
of that trifling and censorious spirit, 
which, delighting only in novelty, can 
tolerate nothing which has not a claim 
to originality; and which, satisfied with 
such a pretension, however meagre or 
unprofitable, inquires no farther and 
exacts no more. Of such a distinction 
the Editors are by no means envious. 
To have lost their title to originality, 
will with them weigh little, if exchanged 
for that of usefulness. To this high 
mark their every arrow is directed; 
whoever may draw the bow, to reach 
it will bear equal glory. 

And now to the tried and impartial 
jury of a discriminating public, do they 
commit their cause; nothing doubting 
that to be found always in the field of 
Truth, clad with the mantle of Charity, 
and wielding the sword of Justice, will 
obtain for them an honourable verdict. 
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THE HERMIT. 


** And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 

The hairy gown, and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 

Of every star that Heaven doth shew, 

And every plant that sips the dew ; 

‘Till old experience do attain 

To something of prophetic strain.” 
qX the unvarnished simplicity of the 

‘¢ olden time,”’ when all was wild and 
free—ere Fashion had erected her whim- 
sical and imperious tribunal ;—and while 
man yet dared to regulate his conduct 
by the unbiassed dictates of his own 
breast, the character of the HERMIT 
formed a distinct and peculiar feature 
in the general aspect of variegated hu- 
man nature. In the deep recesses of 
every frowning forest, was embosomed 
the lonely cave of some reverend ancho- 
rite, who passed ‘ from youth to age”’ 
‘¢a life of piety and peace;” and every 
hamlet could recount its tales of won- 
der of some man of mystery, who, while 
he shunned the intercourse of society, 
evinced by his ready and unostenta- 
tious charity, that however much he 
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** thought as a sage,” he still “ felt as 
aman.” The existence of such a per 

son, while it furnished matter for thi 
sage speculations and marvellous adven- 
tures of the country fire-side, served 
also to embody those airy and fantastic 
forms, with which ignorance has peopled 
every grove, and which superstition has 
enshrined in every glen. 


But these days of ignerance have long | 
since passed away. The thousand arti- | 
ficial connexions which refinement and © 
luxury have introduced, serve as indis- | 
soluble ties to bind man closely to the © 


world. The brazen voice of crime- 


compelling ambition thunders loudly | 
and irresistibly in his ear; the dazzling 7 
splendour of insatiable avarice enchains © 
his fascinated eye; the siren enchant- 7 
ments of deceitful pleasure enthral his | 


every sense; and hold him the deluded 


captive of vanity and misery. Luxury | 
and sensuality, while they have intro- | 
duced unnumbered crimesinto the world, 7 
have poisoned the fountains of pure and | 
perennial enjoyment, and diverted from | 
its natural channel the course of clear | 
and uncorrupted reason. Compared with | 
the sickly agitations which the world | 
misnames pleasure, the serene enjoy- | 
ments of a lonely life, have sunk into no- 

thingness; and the man whoshould with- | 
draw himself from the bustle and per- | 
plexity of the world, and seek for hap- | 
piness in the cloister or the cavern, | 
would be derided as an idiot, or calum- | 


niated as a misanthrope. 


Amid all these revolutions of the mo- § 
ral atmosphere, the mind itself is still | 


unaltered. The pebble may ripple and 


discompose the glassy surface of the pool, © 
but the deep wave at its bottom lies calm | 


and undisturbed. The mighty tempest 
may sweep over and agitate the billowy 


bosom of the deep, but its profound | 
abysses are unshaken—its strong foun- | 


dations undestroyed. Man still remains 
substantially the same. The disposition 
that once prompted the eremite to seek 


the silence and seclusion of the forest | 
The voice of censure, or | 
the suggestions of prudence, may indeed © 
restrain him from the cloister or the © 


still exists. 


cavern, but that solitude which is the 
desire of his soul, will still in some way 
be obtained. 

Fortunately for him it is not alone in 
the deep-resounding aisles of the mo- 
nastery, nor in the untracked recesses 
of the forest, that the charms of this 
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“ goddess, sage and holy,” may be en- 
gyed; nor need man fly the haunts of 
vis fellow to seek her soul-ennobling 
converse. ‘ The term solitude,” says 
Zimmermann, ‘ does not always import 
a total absence from the world. Some- 
times it conveys to my mind the idea of 
dwelling in a convent, or a country vil- 
lage; sometimes I understand it to mean 
' the library of a man of learning; and 
+ sometimes an occasional retreat from 
) the tumults of active life.” ‘* To sit on 
' rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell,” is 
’ not the only way in which solitude is to 
+ be sought. She does not always hide 
| herself in the wilderness, nor dive into 
| the “* secret places of the earth.” She 
| dwells in the villages—nay she inhabits 
» the thronged cities. ‘To’him who is dis- 
posed for solitude, the circumstance of 
place is wholly unimportant. In the mar- 
ket-place as on the mountain he may 
withdraw his attention from the world 


* and hold that high communion with 


himself and with his God, for which 
alone solitude is valuable. Equally un- 
disturbed by the rolling of the carts, as 
by the lowing of the herds; by the shouts 
of the rioters as by the song of the groves, 
the mind may pursue the even tenour of 
its thoughts, and find that peace and 
quiet in the pent-up city, which in the 
wide expanse of the country had always 
escaped its deluded grasp. 

Such were early the opinions, such 
has long been the experience of the 
writer of this paper. Living emphati- 
cally in the world, he* professes no ina- 
bility to tolerate its exactions, no un- 
willingness to associate with its inhabi- 
tants. Yet he would so separate him- 
self from it, that while he notes, he may 
take warning by its follies—while he 
commends, he may practice its virtues. 

He would so locate himself, that un- 
seen, he may closely survey and rightly 
estimate the bustle and emptiness of 
this ‘‘ mortal coil’-—the vanities and re- 
alities, the pleasures and vexations of 
this transitory world. So disengage 
himself from its connexions that he may 
at pleasure advance or retire; so wean 
himself from its enjoyments, that a re- 
moval, at whatever period, may be joy- 
ous and gainful. Sucha situation would 
possess advantages superior to that of 
the recluse. A knowledge of mankind 
can be gained only by an intimacy with 
them. The world, to be known correct- 
ly, must be “‘ known by sight.” Re- 


gulated by these opinions, and pursuing 
these ends, he has thus, within the pre- 
cincts of a great and fashionable city, 
been enabled to “ find out the peaceful 
hermitage”—thus, within a bow-shot of 
the crowded mart, not unsuccessfully 
to invoke ‘‘ calm peace and quiet”— 
thus, he hopes not without profit, to 
enjoy ‘* mute silence and retired lei- 
sure.” - Here, though 
** to sit, and rightly spell 

_ Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every plant that sips the dew ;” 
to contemplate the majesty and the 
beauty of nature, has ever been with 
him an object of importance; he has 
still more desired to know himself; 
rightly to ‘‘ spell” the characters of 
men; ‘to fix the steady eye of forti- 
tude on the frowns of adversity, and 
to learn to elude those threatening rocks 
on which happiness is so frequently 
wrecked.” These points gained, he 
would indeed deem that ‘ old experi- 
ence,” had attained “ to something of 
prophetic strain.” 

Thus situated, and thus employed, 
though the smoke and dust of the city 
reach even to the cool recesses of my 
‘** mossy cell,’ I am not afraid of its in- 
trusion; though the gilded equipages of 
fashion roll hourly by my door, I am 
not disturbed by their rattling; though 
my daily rambles extend to streets the 
most frequented, I am not apprehensive 
of interruption. Shrouded closely in 
my own unimportance, as were Eneas 
and his companions, by the “ vailing 
cloud” with which his immortal mother 
invested them, 

‘‘ Cernere neu quis eos, neu quis contingere 
posset, 
Moliri ve moram, aut veniendi poscere causas,’’ 
I pass often and unheeded through the 
motley crowd which throngs ‘the streets 
of the emporium of America. Unknow- 
ing and unknown, my course is impeded 
by no cold, half-civil compliment; my 
attention diverted by no unmeaning 
ceremony of salutation. The counsel- 
lor and the chimney-sweep, the doctor 
and the dustman, receives each an equal 
share of my observation, for each is to 
me a stranger, and to all am I alike 
indifferent. 

I possess a smattering of physiognomy; 
and as I wend my way among the busy 
thousands whom interest or pleasure has 
collected from every quarter of the globe, 
I pass a silent sentence on every coun- 
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tenance that meets my eye; and decide 
as positively on the share of intellect or 
insipidity, integrity or villany, virtue or 
unchastity, belonging to every face that 
passes, as if the character of each were 
legibly engraven on his forehead. ! re- 
turn early to my cell to note down the 
incidents of the day; a light supper, 
and my bed of leaves, free from the 
thorns with which debauchery and dis- 
appointment beset the embroidered 
couches of the great, soon compose me 
to sleep, whence [ arise with the sun, to 
renew my voyage of discovery, and add 
another page to the journal of my life. 

Attended with these advantages, my 
‘‘ hairy gown” becomes more valuable 
than the imperial purple—and the title 
of Autocrat of all the Russias would 
afford me less real satisfaction than the 
unassuming character of 

Tae Hermit. 
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Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin; an 
Mistorical Tragedy, by John Howard 
Payne, of New-York. 54 pp. 12mo. 
London, printed,- New-York reprint- 
ed. D. Longworth. 


Or this tragedy, much, previous to 
and after its arrivat, has been said and 
written. It had run the gauntlet of 
eighteen nights successive performance 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, with 
undiminished applause; had passed, un- 
hurt, the fiery ordeal of European criti- 
cism. It was founded on a story the 
best calculated to interest the nobler, 
and was so modified by its author as not 
to offend the finer, feelings of the heart; 
above all, it was the work of an Ameri- 
can, of a native ef New-York, of one 
who had long—and who denies that it 
was deservedly ?>—sustained the title 
and the character of the ‘** American 
Roscius.”” These were circumstances 
well calculated to ensure it a welcome 
reception and a gracious hearing. It 
arrived, flourished two or three days in 
the gazettes, was twice performed, and, 
is now laid quietly on the shelf. We 
did not witness its representation, nor 
have we had time more than was sufh- 
cient to glance slightly over its pages; 
still we must protest against a process 
so summary, and we feel it our duty to 
move an arrest of judgment in favour of 
a production so triumphantly welcomed, 
and so ingloriously condemned. With- 
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out any intention of entering critically 
into the merits of the piece, we would 


only utter that opinion with which an | 


examination, however slight, has fully 
impressed us—that without possessing 
that powerful interest, or that extra- 
ordinary merit which would entitle it 
to a rank superior to many other pro- 
ductions of recent date, it still, ina high 
degree, deserves our notice and com- 
mendation. 

It should be here remarked, that of the 
tragedy of Brutus, Mr. Payne claims to 
be considered only as the compiler— 
‘¢ Seven plays upon the subject of Bru- 
tus are before the public. Only two 
have been thought capable of represen- 
tation, and those two did not long retain 
possession of the stage. In the present 
play, I have had no hesitation in adopt- 
ing the conceptions and language of my 
predecessors, whenever they seemed 
likely to strengthen the plan which I 
had prescribed.” 

The story which has supplied the in- 
cidents of this drama, is familiar with 
every one. The repetition of it falls 
softly upon our memories, blent with all 
the tender and glowing recollections 
of our school-boy days. It awakens a 
train of feelings the purest and most 
powerful. It reminds us of that youth- 
ful period,when, conversant with Roman 
story, and with Roman song, our young 
hearts glowed with no livelier flame than 
was enkindled by the fearless bravery 
of Mutius and Dentatus—swelled with 
no nobler admiration than was excited 
at the disinterested patriotism of Cin- 
cinnatus or Camillus—trembled with no 
more indignant emotion than was awa- 
kened at the sorrows and the injuries of 
Cornelia and Virginia. When the 
Campus Martius and Egerian Grove 
were beaten ground to our imagina- 
tions—when memory recorded no ex- 
ertions more sublime, and observation 
had presented no character more illus- 
trious, than were centered and immor- 
talized in the annals of “ thé eternal 
city.” These halcyon hours have flown 
—the cares and the employments.of life 
have confined the wanderings of fancy, 
and stilled the pulse of admiration. 
But though these feelings are palsied, 
they are not dead—the recollection of 
those sublime and glowing meditations, 
like the stroke of an electric shock, 
calls our benumbed affections into ac- 
tion, and our youthful feelings spring for 
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‘a moment from their torpor, with all the 
freshness and activity of boyhood. The 
lofty and unbending independence—the 
stern, indignant patriotism of Brutus— 
the pure, unsullied chastity—the mild, 
domestic and unearthly virtue—the se- 
vere, heart-rending, comfortless afflic- 
tion of the unfortunate Lucretia—these 
are among those tendrils which still cling 
verdantly to our heart strings—ever- 
greens which the winter of age, and the 
tempests of misfortune will alike inef- 
fectually assail. How lively then were 
the feelings, and how ardent the expecta- 
tion with which we awaited that perfor- 
mance which, wedding these command- 
ing virtues, and affecting sorrows to ‘‘im- 
mortal verse,” should implant them still 
more deeply in cur memories, and en- 
twine them still more closely with our 
affections. The circumstances of the 
history of Brutus are so well known te 
our readers, that we deem it unneces- 
sary to occupy time or room with their 
recital. Suffice it to say that, save in 
one instance, historical accuracy is 
strictly preserved. ‘We allude to that 
material alteration which is made in the 
character of Brutus, as connected with 
the condemnation and execution of his 
son. Without such an alteration we 
conceive the subject to be perfectly 
unfit for dramatic representation. If, 
in the days of Sephocles, humanity could 
admit no more than that the groans of 
the dying Clytzemmestra should be heard 
from far behind the scenes—and if a 
Roman audience, accustomed to the 
blood and slaughter of a gladiatorial 
combat, should require the observance 
of the Horatian precept, 


_ ‘¢ Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidéet ;”” 


if then, so much deference was paid to 
the inviolable and holy ties of parental 
affection, how, after the lapse of so 
many ages of refinement, should a hu- 
mane and enlightened spectator submit 
tamely tothe exhibition of feelings— 
should we not rather say a total defici- 
ency of feeling ?—at which the radest 
savage would be indignant. The wel- 
fare of our country may require of us 
the sacrifice of all that is most dear to 
us, but it can never require that that sa- 
crifice be unregretted. Tohave condemn- 
ed his son was an action worthy of the de- 
stroyer of the Tarquins—Not to have la- 
Jamented his fate were unworthy of a Ne- 
ro. Far from detracting from the pure pa- 
triotism of the avenger of his country’s 


wrongs, and the successful champion of 
her freedom, the bursting tear of manly 
sorrow, and paternal tenderness would 
have been the undoubted testimonial of 
the purity of his motives, for it would 
have proved, that though the voice of 
the father prénounced the sentence of 
the son, it was not that he “loved Titus 
less, but that he loved Rome more.”’ 

At the commencement of this article 
we disclaimed any intention of writing 
a regular review of this drama, Our 
design in noticing it at all,was,by select- 
ing some of the finest of those passages 
with which the work is replete, to call 
the attention of ourreaders toa tragedy, 
which founded on a subject the most in- 
teresting, conveying sentiments the 
most unexceptionable, and in astyle the 
most captivating; above all, which pro- 
ceeding as it does from the hand of a de- 
serving fellow-citizen, is in the highest 
degree worthy their notice and adinira- 
tion. 

We proceed with our quotations. — 
At a banquet in the camp before Ar- 
dea, at which the sons of Tarquin and 
Collatinus, Lucretia’s hnsband were 
present, Sextus, one of the former, 
takes occasion to ridicule the affection 
of the latter for his wife, and speaking 
of the sex in general, says, 


*¢ As to those dear, delicious creatures, wo- 

men, 

Hear what my own experience has taught me: 

I’ve ever found them fickle, artful, amorous ; 

Fruitful in schemes to please their changeful 
fancies, 

And fruitful in resources when discover'd. 

They love unceasingly—they never change— 

Oh never! no! excepting in the object.” 


Collatinus indignantly replies :— 


‘¢ This is the common eant ; the stale, gross, 
idle, 
Unmeaning jargon, of all those, who con- 
scious 
Of their own littleness of soul, avoid, 
With timid eye, the face of modest virtue : 
Who, mingling only with the base, and flush’d 
With triumphs over those they dare attack, 
The weak, the froward, or deprav’d, declare,” 
That womankind are all alike, and hoot 
At virtue wheresoe’er she passes by them. 
T have seen sparks like these—and I have seen 
A little worthless village cur, all night 
Bay with incessant noise the silver moon, 
While she, serene, throned in her pearled car, 
Sail’d in full state along.’ 
x * * : O «06 "8." 2°. Oe ee 
“ Perish the man, nay, may he doubly pe- 
rish, 
Who can sit still, and hear, with skulking 
coolness, 
The least abuse, or shadow of a slight 
Cast on the woman whom he loves !” 
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Domestic and conjugal happiness, 
woman’s greatest glory :— 


Lucretia. \thank the gods who taught me 

that the mind 

Possess’d of conscious virtue, is more rich 

Than all the sunless hoards which Plutus 
boasts ; 

And that the chiefest glory of a woman 

Is in retirement—that her highest comfort 

Results from home-born and domestic joy— 

Her noblest treasure, a deserving husband ! 

Who, not a prisoner to the eye alone, 

A fair complexion or melodious voice, 

Shall read her deeper—nor shall time, which 
palls 

The rage of passion, shake his ardent love, 

Increasing by possession. This, (again I 
thank 


The gracious gods,) this husband too, is 
mine!” 


The whole interview between Brutus © 
and the husband and friends of Lucre- 
tia, is full of pathos; the remainder of 
the third act is principally occupied 
with the harangue of Brutus to the 
assembled Romans :— 


Corunna. Now before the rostrum 
The body of Lucretia is exposed, 
And Brutus there harangues assembled Rome. 
He waves aloft 
The bloody dagger ; all the people hear him 
With wildest admiration and applause ; 
He speaks as if he held the souls of men 
{n his own hand, and moulded them at plea- 
sure. 
They look on him as they would view a god, 
Who, from a darkness which invested him, 
Springs forth, and knitting his stern brow in 
frowns, 
Proclaims the vengeful will of angry Jove. 


The passage following is not excelled 
by any of similar length in the language. 
It savours of all that is excellent in 
Shakspeare, with none of his rankness. 
The manner in which, from the elegant 
and highly wrought eulogium on the 
character of Lucretia, he turns the at- 


tention of the populace to her lifeless 
corse, is inimitable :— 


Brutus. Would you know why I summoned 

you together ° 

Ask ye what brings me here? behold this 
dagger, 

Clotted with gore! behold that frozen corse ! 

See where the lost Lucretia sleeps in death ! 

She was the mark and model of the time, 

The mould in which each female face was 
form’d, 

The very shrine and sacristy of virtue ! 

Fairer than ever was a form created 

By youthful fancy, when the blood strays wild 

And never resting thought is all on fire ! 


BRUTUS. 





The worthiest of the worthy! not the nymph 

Who met old Numa in his hallowed walks 

And whisper’d in his ear her strains divine— 

Can I conceive beyond her! the young choir 

Of vestal virgins bent to her. ’ Tis wonderful, 

Amid the darnel, hemlock, and base weeds 

Which now spring up from the luxurious com- 
post, 

Spread o'er the realm, how this sweet lily rose ; 

How from the shade of those ill netghbouring 
plants 

Her father shelter’d her that not a leaf 

Was blighted, but array’d in purest grace, 

She bloom’d unsullied beauty. Such perfection 

Might have call’d back the torpid breast of 
age 

To long forgotten rapture : such a mind 

Might have abash’d the boldest libertine, 

And turn’d desire to reverential love 

And holiest affection! oh, my countrymen ! 

You all can witness when that she went forth 

It was a holiday in Rome; old age 

Forgot its crutch, labour its task, all ran, 

And mothers turning to their daughters cried, 

‘* There, there’s Lucretia!’ now, look ye where 
she lies! 

That beauteous flower, that innocent sweet 
rose 

Torn up by ruthless violence—gone ! gone! 

All. Sextus shall die !’’ 


We have room for but one quotation 
more. It is from the fifth act, and im- 
mediately precedes the concluding 
scene ; on it we make no comments: 


Brutus. ’Tis said thou hast pulled down thy 
house, Valerius, 
The stately pile that with such cost was reared. 

Valerius. I have, but what does Brutus 

thence infer ? 

Br. It was a goodly structure : [ remember 
How fondly you survey’d its rising grandeur. 
With what a—/fatherly—delight you sammon’d 
Each grace and ornament, that might enrich 
The—child—of your creation—til! it swell’d 
To an imperial size, and overpeer’d 
The petty citizens, that humbly dwelt 
Under its lofty walls, in huts and hovels. 
Like emmets at the foot of towering Etna: 
Then, noble Roman, then with patriot zeal, 
Dear as it was, and valued, you condemn’d 
And levell’d the proud pile: and in return 
Were by your grateful countrymen sirnam’d, 
And shall to all posterity descend— 
Poplicola. 

Val. Yes, Brutus, I conceive 
The awful aim and drift of thy discourse— 
But I'conjure thee, pause! thow art a father ! 

Br. I am a Roman consul! What, my 

friend, 
Shall no one but Valerius love his country 
Dearer than house, or property, or children ? 
Now, follow me—and in the face of heaven 
I'll mount the judgment seat: there see if 
Brutus 
Feel not for Rome as warmly as Poplicola.” 





Such are the specimens of the work 
which we have selected ; and while the 
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INDUSTRY ENFORCED. 


whole play consists of a succession of 
the most splendid passages, conveying 
sentiments which the most hypercriti- 
cal severity can not but approve, there 
will be found for the two last extracted, 
scarcely any equal, certainly no supe- 
rior in our day. 

Still it is not chiefly on the merits of 
its style that the interest of this work 
depends—it is more important as a pro- 
bable and powerful representation of 
those mighty struggles with which the 
‘‘embryo liberty’ burst from the 
‘forming womb of time’’—that liberty 
which, gathering influence with its age, 
bestrode, Colossus-like, the world, and 
spread the triumphs of the Roman em- 
pire and the Roman name far as the 
world was known—that liberty whose 
pure simplicity, whose stern, inviolable 
integrity, whose unadorned and match- 
less majesty, during the vicissitudes of 
500 years, sustained against the world 
without, and ambition the most uncon- 
querable within, the priceless privileges, 
the envied honours, of Roman citizen- 
ship—the unbounded greatness and un- 


- rivalled glories of the Roman Common- 


wealth. It is as the transcript of the 
vestibule to a temple like this—a tem- 
ple whose preservation adorned, and 
whose ruins are still dear to the world, 
that this drama ischiefly to be admired ; 
and however it may fail—for it has, we 
think, undoubted and essential de- 
fects—that ray of glory, which even now 
rests on the fallen Capitol of ruined 
Rome, will redeem from obscurity the 
tablet which commemorates its deliver- 
ance—which dates the birth-day of its 
liberty, and bears inscribed the virtues 
and the name of him who was its bravest 
champion—its more than founder—its 
deliverer—BRvuTUws. 


——— 


SELECTED. 


INDUSTRY ENFORCED. 

Sloth is a base quality, the argu- 
ment of a mind wretchedly degene- 
rate and mean; which is content to 
grovel in a despicable state; which 
aimeth at no worthy thing, nor pur- 
sueth any thing in a laudable way ; 
which disposeth a man to live gratis 
and ungratefully on the public stock ; 
as an insignificant cypher among men, 


dn) 


as a burthen of the Earth, as a wen 
of any Society ; sucking aliment from 
it, but yielding no benefit or ornament 
thereto. 

Industry is a fence to innocence 
and virtue ; a bar to all kinds of sin 
and vice; guarding the avenues of 
our heart, keeping off the occasions 
and temptations to vicious practice. 
When a man is engaged in honest 
employment, and serious by intent 
thereon, his mind is prepossessed and 
filled, so that there is no room or va- 
cancy for ill thoughts, or base designs 
to creep in; his senses do not lie open 
to ensnaring objects ; he wants leisure 
and opportunity of granting audience 
to the solicitations of sinful pleasure ; 
and is apt to answer them with a non 
vacat ; the devil can hardly find ad- 
vantage of tempting him, at least 
many devils cannot get access to him; 
according to that observation in Cas- 
sian, « working Monk is assaulted 
by one devil, but an idle one spoiled 
by numberless bad spirits. The case 
of men ordinarily is like to that of 
Egysthus—ne nil ageretur, amavit— 
rather than do nothing, he was ready 
to do ill; he not having business to 
employ his thoughts, wanton desires 
did insinuate themselves into his 
heart, and transported him to that 
disastrous wickedness, which sup- 
plied matter to so many tragedies ; 
and the like instance the Sacred His- 
tory suggested in King David, who 
walking (’tis said) on the roof of his 
house, his mind then roving and be- 
ing untacked from honest cares, that 
temptation seized on him, whereby he 
was plunged into that woful misde- 
meanor, which did create to him so 
much sorrow, did make such a spot in 
his life, and leave such a blur on his 
memory ; whence yet we may draw 
some benefit, taking it as a profitable 
document and warning, how idleness 
doth expose the best men to danger. 

Idleness is indeed the nursery of 
sins, which as naturally grow up 
therein as weeds in a neglected field, 
or insects ina standing puddle. Idle- 
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19 ROSA. 


ness teacheith much evil. It is the 
general trap, whereby every tempta- 
tion essayeth to catch the soul; for 
the mind being loose from care, satan 
is ready to step in with his sug- 
gestions, the world presenteth its 
allurements, fleshly desires rise up ; 
proud, froward, wanton cogitations 
slip ins; ill company doth entice, ill 
example is regarded, every tempta- 
tion doth object and impress itself 
with great advantage and force ; 
men in such a case being apt to close 
and comply with temptations even to 
divert their mind, and _ entertain 
themselves, to cure their listlessness, 
fo pass their time; committing sin 
for want of better occupation. Hence 
in places, where there is least work, 
sins do most prevail; and idleness 
therefore was by the prophet reck- 
oned one of the three great sins of 
Sodom, parent of the rest. Behold, 


(saith Ezekiel,) this was the iniquity 
of thy sister Sodom; pride, fulness 


of bread, and abundance of idle- 
ness was in her! Hence it doth sel- 
dom happen in any way of life, that 
a sluggard and a rakel do not go to- 
gether, or that he who is idle is not 
also dissolute. 

Particularly industry doth prevent 
the sins of vain. curiosity, pragmati- 
calness, troublesome impertinency, 
and the like pests of common life; into 
which persons not diligently follow- 
ing their own business, will assuredly 
fall. We hear (saith St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians ) that there are some, 
who walk among you disorderly, 
working not at all, but are busy-bo- 
dies ; tis no wonder if they did not 
work at all, that they should walk 
disorderly ; or that quite neglecting 
their own concerns, they should over- 
work, or be too busy in matters not 
belonging to them, intruding them- 
selves into the affairs of their neigh- 
bours; since every man must be 
thinking, must be doing, must be say- 
ing somewhat, to spend his leisure, to 
uphold conversation, to please him- 
self and gratify others, to appear 


somebody among his companions ; io 
avoid the shame of being quite out of 
employment ; wherefore not having 
the heart to mind his own affairs, he 
will take the boldness to meddle with 
the concerns of other men. Thus 
men are apt to do in their own de- 
fence ; and besides, idleness doth put 
men into a loose, garish, wanton hu- 
mour, disposing them without heed 
or regard, to meddle with any thing, 
to prattle at any rate. In fine, who- 
ever hath no work at home, will be 
gadding to seek entertainments 
abroad, like those gossips of whom St. 
Paul saith, they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to 
house ; and not only idle, but tattlers 
also, and busy-bodies, speaking 
things which they ought not: If in- 
deed we consider all the frivolous and 
petulant discourse, the impertinent 
chattings, the rash censures, the spite- 
ful detractions which are so rife in 
the world, and so much poison all 
conversation, we shall find the main 
root of them to be a want of industry 
in men, or of diligent attendance on 
their own matters; which would so 
much take up their spirits and time, 
that they would have little heart or 
leisure, to search into, or comment 
upon other men’s actions and con- 
cerns. [ Dr. Barrow, 
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ROSA. 

WV HEN the foundation and progress 

of a story is interesting to the finest 
feelings of the human heart, there re- 
quires but little apology for introducing 
it to the public eye. The following tale 
is fraught with some of those melancholy 
events, in the cause and consequences 
of which we are all, more or less con- 
cerned. 

What afflicts you, my good man, said 
I?—Alas, Sir! Have you seen my 
child >—The person who thus answered 
me was a poor blind man, seated on the 
trunk of a hollow tree, at the foot of 
which issued a silver spring; his bald 
forehead, robbed of its honours by the 
iron hand of time—his patched wallet, 
unconscious of the bounties of Ceres— 
the beachen staff on which he rested his 








ROSA. 


debilitated arm—his body that seemed 
fainting under the pressure of extreme 
hunger—his sightless eyes, and tremu- 
_lous voice; altogether struck me with 
a kind of reverential horror. I looked 
once more upon the object which had so 
rivetted my amazement, and thought 
that Providence had deserted one of her 
weakest children. The limpid stream, 
that bubbled at his feet, murmured 
hoarsely in unison with the language of 
distress, as if sensible of his accumu- 
lated sorrow. 

I got off my horse—I pray you, in- 
form me, my poor old man, have you no 
one to conduct you to a roof where 
plenty might gather joy, by wiping the 
tear of misery from your furrowed 
cheek—No one, answered he, feebly 
raising his snow-white head ;—he pro- 
nounced these last words in a tone, 
which made me think for a moment, 
that humanity had abandoned the world. 
What ? not one, my old friend !—Alas, 
Sir! my wife, and eight children, all 
have deserted me. I am poor, old, and 
blind, yet I must forgive them; but my 
daughter, oh, my daughter !—repeated 
he, with a deep sigh, that seemed to 
have escaped from the inmost recesses 
of his heart. Are you speaking of. a fa- 
vourite child, my old man ?’—Ah! good 
Sir, she is more than a child; she is my 
friend! It was she whom, of all my chil- 
dren, I neglected, when the rays of 
prosperity gladdened my younger days: 
and now, when I am fallen into the vale 
of years, and laden with sorrow, she is 
the only one who will administer com- 
fort to my miseries ! When did she leave 
you: Yesterday, Sir, for the first time. 
You have not surely been unhappy from 
your youth ! you could not have arrived 
at so advanced an age, if the visitations 
of sorrow had been continual. The 
poor man sighed, and gave me his histo- 
ry in a fewwords. I had laboured forty 
years to amass a few hundred crowns, 
by the sweat of my brow, which I sud- 
denly lost by the person becoming a 
bankrupt, in whose hands I had en- 
trusted my little capital; the pressure 
of a misfortune, so serious and unex- 
pected, was infinitely too powerful to be 
resisted by so weak a philosopher as I; 
even the force of Christianity failed to 
alleviate the sting of woe. For these 
ten years past my being has been com- 
fortless, (said the poor old man, pointing 
to the place where his eyes once were.) 


il 


for these ten years past I have been 
praying for my dissolution: many mise- 
rable wretches, who are doomed to 
wander through the darksome caverns 
of affliction, have hope at least to 
strengthen them upon their journey ;— 
but my expectations of mortal bliss are 
over. You must not lose sight of Hope, 
my good old man ; itis possible you may 
yet be happy.—Happy! Ah, dear Sir, 
circumstanced as I am; even to expect 
such an event were presumption. You 
are not certain, my poor friend, but as- 
sistance may be near you, in the mo- 
ments of your complaining. Assistance! 
I prithee Sir, mock not my misfortunes ; 
can the power of kings give me a ray 
of light °—This answer struck me so 
forcibly, that I immediately turned to- 
wards the sun, and could not help ut- 
tering a silent prayer of gratitude to the 
Deity, that I was in possession of so in- 
valuable a gift. He remained silent for 
a moment, resting his hands upon his 
staff, and bending his palsied head to- 
wards the earth, which seemed in the 
melancholy state of my understanding 
at that period, to call him to her bosom ; 
then issuing a woe-fraught sigh, ex- 
claimed,—Oh my daughter! my dear 
child! but for her goodness I should 
long since have ceased to exist, when I 
determined to suppress my being, and 
die by the slow ministry of hunger—the 
poor child cries—embraces my nerve- 
less knees—calls me her father—her 
dear, her honoured father—in a tone of 
supplication so persuasive and so ten- 
der, that the influence of desperation 
yields to the intreaties of an angel; and 
yet she does not return! Ah, Rosa! 
wilt thou leave me here to perish, with- 
out the consolation of a last embrace, 
without the rapture of bestowing my 
final blessing on my child?—O, my 
God, dost thou then abandon me! 

The awful manner in which he utter- 
ed these words chilled the very pulses 
of my heart. I lifted my streaming 
eyes to Heaven, and murmured invo- 
luntarily, God of Nature, is it possible 
thou canst have abandoned him! The 
poor man thanked me, and I retired, . 
laden with anguish. I had wandered 
some distance from the miserable man, 
when I perceived his daughter—I ran 
to announce the discovery to her father 
—I would not have exchanged the 
commission, to have been sovereign of 
the world. His greedy ear drank the 
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intelligence with rapture, and the good 
old man was cheered once more with a 
moment of joy. His daughter arrived 
out of breath—She had been far away, 
begging charity for her unhappy father. 
—I looked at the amiable Rosa with 
unutterable delight—I thought her 
countenance was more than human— 
She uttered the sentiments of filial piety 
in so graceful a manner, that pity, ad- 
miration, and respect at once usurped 
the government of my bosom. 

J felt a delicious emotion in perceiv- 
ing with what indescribable tenderness 
the poor old man and his daughter em- 
braced each other. Oh Rousseau! oh 
Yorick! if such a scene were to pass 
near your tombs, would you net burst 
from the cold monument of death to 
celebrate the virtues of the exemplary 
Rosa ! 

Is it thou, my dearest Rosa ?—is it 
thou’ said the aged father, stretching 
out his withered hands, which seemed 
to seek the fond object of his regards 
with sympathetic agency—Where are 
you Rosa? let me press thee to my 
panting heart. You tarried so long, 
that I almost began to think you had 
forsaken me. Rosa instantly kissed 
the trembling forehead of her parent, 
and watered bis silver locks with the 
tears of affection. 

I knew my dear child—I well knew 
that thou wouldest return—come near 
me, that I may kiss thee once more.— 
You will never desert this old man 
again, Rosa, but constantly watch by 
his side to soften the pangs of affliction. 
Ah, Sir, replied the lovely girl, do you 
not know—W hat Rosa ?—That he is— 
my FatrTHer—W hat a sentiment! Could 
volumes express more? 

Ye parents who boast of educating 
your children agreeably to the princi- 
ples of Christianity, bid them read this 
tale. 


~ 


FIRST OF APRIL, ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


Hiunc Jocus—mensem 
Vindicat : hunc Risus et sine felle Sales. 
BucHANaAN. 


A custom, says the Spectator, pre- 
vails every where among us on the 
firstof April, when every body strives 
to make as many fools as he can. 
The wit chiefly consists in sending per- 





FIRST OF APRIL, ALL FOOL’s DAY. 


sons on what are called sleeveless* 
errands, for the history of Eve’s mo- 
ther, for pigeon milk, with similar 
ridiculous absurdities. He takes no 
notice of the rise of this singular kind 
of anniversary. This is generally 
called all-fools’ day, a corruption it 
should seem of auld, i.e. old-fools? 
day; in confirmation of which opi- 
nion I quote an observation on the 
firstt of November, in the ancient 
Roman callendar so often cited: 
“The feast of old foolst is re- 
moved to this day.” This (old 
fools ) seems to denote it to be a dif- 
ferent day, from the “ feast of fools,” 
which was held on the first of Janu- 
ary, of which a particular description 
may be found in Du Cange’s learned 
Glossary in verbo Kalende. All 
our antiquaries are silent concerning 
the first of April. There is nothing 
hardly (says the author of the Essay 
to retrieve the ancient Celtic,) that 
will bear a clearer demonstration 
than that the primitive Christians, by 
way of conciliating the Pagans to a 
better worship, humoured their pre- 
judices by yielding to a conformity 





* Skinner guesses this to mean a Jiféless er- 
rand. 1am not satisfied with the etymon, he 
assigns no cause for his conjecture —This 
epithet is found in Chaucer 

t Vide Hallow Even, or nut-crack night. 

t I find in poor Robin’s almanack for 1760, 
a pleasant, and what is meant for a poetical 
description of the modern fooleries on the 1st 
of April, with the open avowal of being igno- 
rant of the origin of them. 

The first of April some do say 
Is set apart for all-fools’ day ; 

But why the people call it so, 

Nor I, nor they themselves do know: 

But on this day are people sent 

On purpose for pure merriment ; 

And though the day is known before 

Yet frequently there is great store 

Of these forgetfuls to be found, 

Who're sent to dance Moll Dixon’s round ; 
And having tried each shop and stall, 

And disappointed at them all, 

At last some tells them of the cheat ; 

Then they return from their pursuit, 

And straightway home with shame they run, 
And others laugh at what is done. 

But tis a thing to be disputed, 

Which is the greatest fool reputed, 

The man that mnocently went, 

Or he that him design’dly sent. 
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of names*, and even of customs, 
where they did not essentially inter- 
fere with the fundamentals of the 
Gospel doctrine. This was done in 
order to quiet their possession and 
to secure their tenure : An admirable 
expedient, and extremely fit in those 
barbarous times, to prevent the peo- 
ple from returning to their old reli- 
gion. Among these, in imitation of 
the Roman Saturnalia, was the Fes- 
tum Fatuorum, when part of the jol- 
lity of the season was a burlesque 
election of a mock pope, mock car- 
dinals, mock bishops,* attended, 
says he, with a thousand ridiculous 
and indecent ceremonies, gambols 
and antics, such as singing and 
dancing in the churches, in lewd at- 
titudes to ludicrous anthems, all al- 
lusive to the exploded pretensions 
of the Druids, whom these sports 
were calculated to expose to scorn 
and derision. ‘This feast of fools, 
had, continues he, its desired effect, 
and contributed perhaps more to the 
extermination of those heathens, than 
all the collateral aids of fire and 
sword, neither of which were spared 
in the prosecution of them. The 
continuance of customs (especially 
droll ones, which suit the gross taste 
of the multitude,) after the original 
cause of them has ceased, is a great 
but no uncommon absurdity. Our 
epithet of old fools,t (in the northern 





* This writer contends, that the ancient 
Druidical religion of Britain and the Gauls, 
had its pope, its cardinals, its bishops, its dea- 
cons, &e. 

+ “* Andrew, (says this writer) signifies.a 
head Druid or divine; hence it was, that 
when the Christians, by way of exploding the 
Druids, turned them into ridicule, in their feast 
or holiday of fools, one of the buffoon person- 
ages was a Merry Andrew.” ‘This name is 
usually, but as erroneously, as it should seem 
from this writer’s explication, derived from the 
Greek, where it signifies manly or courageous. 
From the contrarieties in the definitions of ety- 
mologists, Philology seems but too justly to 
bear the reproachful title of Eruditio ad libi- 
tum! Science that we twist and turn at plea- 
sure. 

} We in the north call persons who are thus 
deceived April-gouks. A gouk is properly a 
cuckow, and is used here metaphorically in vul- 





ALL FOOLS’ DAY. ; ¥3 


and old English auld) does not ill 
accord with the pictures of Druids 
transmitted to us. ‘The united ap- 
pearances of age, sanctity and wis- 
dom, which these ancient priests as- 
sumed, doubtless contributed not a 
little to the deception of the people. 
The Christian teachers, in their la- 
bours to undeceive the fettered mul- 
titudes, would probably spare no 
pains to pull off the mask from these 
venerable hypocrites, and point out 
to their converts, that age was not al- 
ways synonymous with wisdom, that 
youth was not the peculiar period of 
folly; but that with young ones, 
there were also old (auld) fools. 

The reader must content himself 
with this explication, which I think 
not an improbable one, at least till a 
better can be found. In joiming the 
scattered fragments that survive the 
mutilation of ancient customs, we 
must be forgiven if all the parts are 
not found closely to agree; little of 
the means of information is trans- 
mitted to us: that little can only be 
eked out by conjecture. 

I have sometimes thought that the 
obsolete sports of the ancient hoc- 
tide, an old Saxon word, importing 
the time of scorning or triumphing,|| 





gar language for a fool. The cuckow is in- 
deed every where a name of contempt. Gauch, 
Teutonic, is rendered stultus, fool, whence 
also our northern word a goke or a gawky. 
Vide Skinner in Verbo. 

A vulgar superstition still prevails here con- 
cerning the cuckow ; it is thought very unlucky 
to have no meney about one’s person on hear- 
ing this bird for the first time in a season. 

Mr. Gay mentions this, in his Spel/, another 
popular superstition, a species of divination 
amongst lovers on the occasion. 

*¢ When first the year I heard the cuckow sing, 
And call with welcome notes the budding spring 
I straightway set a running with such haste, 
Deb’rah that won the smock scarce ran so fast, 
Till spent for lack of breath,quite weary grown, 
Upon a rising bank I sat me down ; 

Then doff’d my shoe, and by my troth I swear, 
Therein | spy’d this yellow frizzled hair, 

As like to Lubberkin’s in curl and hue, 

As if upon his comely pate it grew.” 

|| If l were asked to turn this “ fools’ day" 
into Latin, methinks it could not be more aptly 
rendered than by “ Dies irrisorius.’’—And se 
I find some of our best antiquaries translate 
the Saxon word quex-daeg. 
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which must have been about this 
time of the year, might have degene- 
rated into the April fooleries. But 
I find no authority for this supposi- 
tion, and insert it as a mere con- 
jecture. 

Hoke day,* was an annual festi- 
val, said to have been instituted in 
memory of the almost total destruc- 
tion of the Danes in England by 
Ethelred, Anno 1002. See Lam- 
bard, Blount, Heylin, Verstegan, 
Strutt, Watt’s Glossary to Matt. 
Paris, &c. 

{ Brand’s Pop. Antiq. 
iclilipeinns 


ANECDOTE. 


On a late promenade on the banks of 
the Black Sea, the Sultan observed a 
country house built in so elegant a style, 
that he desired to be informed to whom 
it belonged.» He was answered that the 
owner was an Armenian, professing the 
Christian religion. The Sultan imme- 
diately proceeded to the house, saw its 
master, and asked him how much it had 
cost him. The Armenian, fearing to 
pass for too rich a man, promptly re- 
plied, 300 purses (about 450,000 franks, ) 
though he had in reality refused more 
than triple thatsum. The Sultan took him 
at his word, ordered the 300 purses to be 
paid down, and declared himself propri- 
etor of the house. The unfortunate 
Armenian was in the greatest despair ; 
but what was his surprise when, a 
few days after the two Bostangis deli- 
vered to him, with the following mes- 
sage, acasket containing 1,000 purses, 
(1,500,000 franks : }—‘‘ The Prophet has 
said that the liar is always caught in his 
own snares, and thou hast experienced 
the truth thereof; but thy master is too 
great to take advantage of thy weak- 
ness.” { Evang. Mag. 


+ Be 


Amongst the prudent papas, the fa- 
vourite toast at this time is, ‘* The pre- 
sent fashion of our wives and daughters, 
viz. Vo waste.” 





* Hardiknuto mortuo, liberata est Anglia 
extunc a servitute Danorum : In eujus signum 
usque hodie illa die, vulgariter dicta Hoxtwis- 
day, \udunt in villis trahendo cordas partialiter 
cum aliis jocis. J. Rossi. Ant. Warwic. Hist. 
p. 105. 


POETRY. 


For the Villager. , 
VARIETY ESSENTIAL TO HAPPINESS. 
By a Lady. 
The lily spreads its silvery leaves 
Steep’d in the evening's chilly dews, 
From the soft shower new life receives, 
And learns new odours to diffuse : 
And when the morn’s first glowing beam, 
Drinks from its cup the moisture bright, 
It throws its brilliance to the gleam, 
And charms the eye with new delight : 


Thus, when the gentle, feeling mind 
By sorrow’s midnight storm is mov’d, 
Its soft affections are refin'’d, 

And: every tender pulse is prov’d ; 
And when bright joy, with witching art, 
Her sunshine o’er the bosom flings, 
More cheerly beats the swelling heart, 

And every nerve to concert springs. 


Yet should one sorrow’s constant flow, 
Our morn and evening hours pervade, 
The heart would soon forget to glow— 
The flow’ret, moist too long, would fade ; 
And even the rose-crown’d cup of joy; 
If quaff’d too oft would lose its zest, 
Nay constant rapture’s self would cloy— 
"Tis change that makes our moments blest. 


For the Villager. 
Why should I wish to linger yet 
In life—when I can ne’er forget 
That it is all the same to me. 
Though weal or wo for others be ; 
That all the past no food can give, 
On which one future joy can live ; 
That present grief and present sorrew 
Must wear a deeper gloom to-morrow. 


Why should I seek to linger yet 

In life—when I can ne’er forget, 
That she whose love, as life I prize, 
Knows not to love, but to despise : 

I hate to think her eyes are bright,— 
They never sparkled at my sight ; 

I hate to think her brow is fair,— 
For me, a frown is ever there. 


But yes—I’l] bear to linger yet 

In life—until that life has met 

A bliss which yet it never knew, 

A boon to virtue only due, 

A talisman full strong to bind, 

In charmed chain the wayward mind, 
Above all price, all wealth above— 
One virtuous woman’s virtuous love. 


ODE, 

The first of April, by T. Warton. 

Mindful of disaster past, 
And shrinking at the northern blast, 
The sleety storm returning still, 
The morning hoar, and evening chill, 
Reluctant comes the timid Spring ; 
Scarce a bee with airy ring, 
Murmurs the blossom’d boughs around, 
That clothe the garden’s southern bound: 














POETRY. iS 
Searee a sickly straggling flow'r, His freeborn vigour yet unbroke 
Decks the rough castle’s rifted tow’r : To lordly man’s usurping yoke, 
Scarce the hardy primrose peeps The bounding colt forgets to play ; 
From the dark dell’s entangled steeps : Basking beneath the noontide ray, 
O’er the field of waving broom And stretch’d among the daisies’ pride 
Slowly shoots the golden bloom : Of a green dingle’s sloping side: 
And, but by fits the furze-clad dale While far beneath, where nature spreads 
‘” Tinctures the transitory gale. Her boundless length of level meads, 
While from the shrubb’rys naked maze, In loose luxuriance taught to stray, 
Where the vegetable blaze A thousand tumbling rills inlay 
Of Flora’s brightest *broid’ry shone, With silver veins the vale, or pass 
Every wey charm is flown ; Redundant through the sparkling grass 
Save that the lilac hangs to view Yet in these presages rude 
Its bursting gems in clusters blue. Midst her pensi os aa de, . 
Scant along the ridgy land Fancy, with prophetic glance, 
The beans their new-born ranks expand: Sees the teeming months advance ; 
The fresh turn’d soil with tender blades The field, the forest, green and gay, 
Thinly the sprouting barley shades : The dappled slope, the tedded hay, 
Fringing the forest’s devious edge, Sees the reddening orchard blow, 
Half-rob’d appears the hawthorn hedge ; The harvest wave, the vintage flow ; 
Or to the distant eye displays Sees June unfold his glossy robe 
Weakly green its budding sprays. Of thousand hues o’er all the globe ; 
; The swallow, for a moment seen, Sees Ceres grasp her crown of corn, 
= Skims in haste the village green : And plenty load her ample horn. 
a From the grey moor on feeble wing, 
z The screaming plovers idly spring : SONNET TO NIGHT 
¢ The butterfly, gay-painted, soon tals ; 
s Explores awhile the tepid noon, BY CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
And fondly trusts its tender dies I love thee, mournful, sober-suited night, 
To fickle suns and flattering skies. When the faint moon, yet lingering m her 
: . } . wane, 
If pcs ceproety lg ian ~~ veil’d in clouds, with - woe light, 
4 Sailing o’er the landscape dark, I “ats er the w iy ch the eee oe a 
7 Mute on a sudden is the lark ; n deep depression sunk, the enfeebled min 
4 But when gleams the sun again Will to the deaf, cold elemen's complain, 
4 O’er the pearl-besprinkled plain, 7 ape needs: pity och Se however vain, 
4 And from behind his wat'ry vail, ‘o sullen surges and the viewless wind. 
7 Looks through the thin, descending hail ; Though no repose on thy dark breast I find, 
7 She mounts, and Iess’ning to the sight, sox a ee cath ae? 
Salutes the blithe return of light, or in this quiet g oom, ee exhausted heart 
; And high her tuneful track pursues Is a= tenes wretched; hopeless, yet re- 
5 NT: : : os ’ ened. 
‘ Die trea baighow s:scattey'd hues. While to the winds and waves its sorrows 
Where, in i pam a rows, given 
4 Widely waving oaks inclose = ‘ 
( The a aed “ nder antique hall, May ss aly lost on earth—the ear of 
4 Swarm the rooks with clamorous call ; soa 
4 And, to the toils of nature true, — 
q Wreath their capacious nests anew. ODE 
’ Tee teal poses iid gpa Written in the year 1746, by Coutrns. 
q How various greens in faint degrees encult da amma sees snd er 
‘ Tinge the tall groups of various trees ; W hem Suing, with-diewsciiaae aun 
‘ be aa: coe of the changing year, Returns to deck their helowelinbenie 
. Tow Ly pap arte guish Hee tagpren ‘rest, She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
: And proudly vaunts her winter vest. Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
Within some whispering osier isle, By fairy hands their knell is rung, 4 
4 Where Glym s low banks neglected smile ; By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
; And each trim meadow still retains There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 
3 Vhe wintry torrents oozy stains : To bless the earth that wraps their clay - 
4 Beneath a willow, long forsook, And Freedom shall awhile repair A 
The fisher seeks his enstom’d nook ; To dwell a weeping hermit there! 
And bursting through the crackling sedge 
That crowns the current’s cavern’d edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE LAST EVENING. 
The bashful wild-duck’s early brood. To **htus stenne 
O’er the broad downs, a novel race, She look’d—and oh! her languid eyes 
Frisk the lambs with fault’ring pace, Shed such a gentle, lovely ray, 
And, with eager bleating, fill Like evening sun in summer skies. 


The foss that skirts the beacon’d hill. Beaming a last farewell to day. 
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She spoke—what witching accents stole 
Graceful from lips of vermeil hue! 

Fragrant they breath’d upon my soul, 
As violets gemm’d with midnight dew. 


She sung—and yet, even yet I hear 
That thrilling, sweet, unearthly song, 
Like strains that to the enthusiast’s ear 
Float the low mystic breeze along. 
[ Lond. Lit. Gazette. 


THE OLIAN HARP. 


That harp, untouched by mortal hands, 
Like love each gentle heart commands, 
Awakes the soul, illumes its fires, 

With fancy warms, with thought inspires, 


Let the light breeze salute the strings, 
And every note in concert rings ; 

So woman's angel smile must give 
The spell that bids each feeling live. 


The breeze flits by—the music’s o’er, 
The siren strain is heard no more ; 

And love’s bright flower as quickly flies, 
It buds, it blossoms, droops, and dies. 


D+ 
INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Among the extraordinary events of 
modern times, the formation of a Bible 
Society in Paris is one of the most re- 
markable. In that city, which pro- 
scribed and persecuted for centuries the 
reformers and their religion, we see the 
protestants publicly assembled to or- 
ganize an institution for multiplying 
copies of the holy Scriptures, and dis- 
tributing them among the poorest of the 
population. 

The society has nameda President, 
M. le Marquis de Jaucourt, peer of 
France, and member of the Calvinistic 
Consistory. Four Vice-Presidents, at 
the head of whom is placed M. le Comte 
Boissy d’Anglais, peer of France, and 
member of the Calvinistic Consistory, 
A Treasurer, four Secretaries, three 
Censors, and twelve Assessors. 

Subscriptions have been entered into, 
and among the first and principal sub- 
‘scribers, are M. le Duc et Madame le 
Duchesse de Broglio, (daughter of Ma- 
dam de Stael,) M. le Baron de Stael, et 
M. la Duchesse de Courlande. 

CEYLON. 

A proclamation, dated August 17, 
1818, has been issued, declaring, that 
from and after the 25th of December, 
1818, being the anniversary of the birth 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
all children born of slaves on this island, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


shall be for ever free, subject only to 
such conditions as shall appear neces- 
sary for their maintenance, &c. until 
of suitable age to support themselves. 


ST. HELENA. 

A similar resolution was passed by 
the inhabitants and proprietors of slaves, 
August 17, 1818, to take place Decem- 
ber 25. 

LITERARY. 

Kirk & Mercein have in the press, 
‘‘ Essays on the British Poets; with 
critical and biographica! Notices, from 
the time of Edward III. to the present 
day. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. Au- 
thor of Pleasures of Hope.” 

Just published, ‘‘ Cai: pbell, or the 
Scottish Probationers. A Novel.” 


Foreign and Domestic. 


BUENOS AYRES. 

The supreme director of Buenos 
Ayres, Puerreydon, has lost his right 
hand by the explosion of a powder horn 
which he was holding at the time. 
Don Jose Rondeau has been appointed 
to the station, ad interim. 


SAVING BANKS. 

So rapidly have these provident in- 
stitutions prevailed and prospered in 
Great Britain, that up to the 31st of 
July last, the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt, had se- 
cured on account of banks for saving, 
one million two hundred and fifty-four 
thousand pounds. 

John Randolph of Roanoke has, at the 
earnest solicitation of his friends, con- 
sented to stand as a representative from 
the state of Virginia, in the next Con- 
gress. No opposition is expected. 


—<D+o— 
To REApDERs and CoRRESPONDENTS. 


ConnotssEuR} is received, but is al- 
together inadmissible. 

A GENUINE LOVER is.also received, 
and is under consideration. 

For the convenience of our corres- 
pondents, a letter box is left at the 
office of the Villager, corner of Amos 
and Herring Streets, Greenwich. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The half-yearly subscription to the 
Villager will be received by theCarrier 
on delivery of the second number. 





